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COMMON SENSE APPLIED TO EDUCATION. 


M. Stouber, the predecessor of the benevolent Oberlin, in 
the Ban de la Roche, at the commencement of his ministerial 
duties in that parish, had to lament the universal prevalence 


of the most deplorable ignorance, and its usual attendant, ex- 
treme wretchedness. The sagacious pastor was not long in 
finding out where the seat of the evil was located. 

On inquiring for the principal schoolhouse, he was con- 
ducted to a miserable, dilapidated, log hut, where he found a 
company of squalid, noisy children, crowded together, without 
order and without employment. In one corner of the apart- 
ment, upon a little bed, lay a withered old man. He was the 
schoolmaster. For a great number of years he had been em- 
ployed as a swine-herd, but having become too infirm to take 
care of pigs, he had been selected to take charge of the edu- 
cation of children. As to instruction, however, he taught 
absolutely nothing, as he honestly confessed, for the simple 
reason that he knew nothing himself. 

The good pastor immediately set about a reform. To ac- 
complish this object, it was his first endeavor to procure teachers 
willing and competent to discharge the duties of their station. 
But this was no easy task; for the office having sunk to the 
very nadir of contempt, the more respectable of the inhabitants, 
regarding it as a disreputable trade, would, on no account, 
allow their sons to embrace it. In order to overcome this 
a the pastor was obliged to change the name of the 
office. 

“* Well, then,” said he, ‘let us have no schoolmasters, since 
that would not “ata people of your station in life, but allow 
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me to select the most promising of your young men, and make 
them superintendents of the schools.” ‘To this they readily 
acceded. Again, that he might encourage those teachers 
whose pupils made the most rapid progress, he gave them, 
besides their salaries, the interest of a fund which had been 
placed in his hands to aid the cause of education. 

The good pastor’s efforts were not in vain; they were sig- 
nally successful, thus proving the soundness of the theory which 
guided them. 

What that theory was, it is not difficult to discover, and yet 
it is one which cannot be too often commended to the attention 
of the friends of improvement in common schools. Its chief 
element was plain common sense, an element too often wanting 
in theories on education. 

Stouber took the right direction in the beginning. He set 
out with the idea, that as the teacher is, so is the school, every- 
where and at all times. In the strife and contention about 
modes and systems, the importance of this principle is apt to be 
overlooked, but he who keeps it steadily in view, and acts upon 
it, will, in the end, prove himself to be wiser than those who do 
not. ‘This great practical principle in educational economy is 
no discovery of modern times; it has always been recognized 
by wise men. Philip of Macedon thanked the gods for the 
gift, when he received news of the birth of his son Alexander, 
but he thanked them more, that the event should happen in 
the lifetime of such an educator as Aristotle. 

As educators grow wiser, they always learn to depend less 
upon systems and statutes, and adminicular contrivances, and 
more upon the personal qualifications of teachers. Some have 
not stopped far short of the conclusion, that the best system of 
instruction is that which is best administered. It would re- 
quire some ingenuity to frame one so defective and absurd that, 
in the hands of a good teacher, it could not be made to show 
good results. Itis a part of the teacher’s business to bring 
good out of evil. On the other hand, it is impossible for human 
invention to contrive one so perfect as to turn out well-formed 
minds, without the moulding hand of the skilful artist. It is 
the teacher that makes the school, not statutes. 

This was Stouber’s first conviction ; his next was, that the great 
principles which regulate supply and demand, apply to talents 
for teaching, as well as to other sublunary things. It is one thing 
to find out the true object to aim at, and quite another to know 
how to aim so as to reach the object. Our reformer knew how 
to do both of these things. In order to secure the services of 
competent teachers, he did not disdain to use the proper means. 
He had too large a share of common sense to believe, that it 
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could be brought about by glorifying the profession in the 
abstract and decrying it, at the same time, in the concrete. 
Being a good Christian, doubtless he had due respect to the 
future recompense, but he did not overlook the power of tem- 
poral rewards. He knew that human nature had its laws of 
attraction and repulsion, as well as the world of matter, and he 
had the wisdom to act in harmony with them, instead of setting 
them at defiance. 

He saw plainly what any one may see, if he will, that the 
greatest talents are found, as a general rule, in that sphere of 
action where the ‘greatest prizes, in a worldly view, are to be 
carried off. Once in an age or two, we find a Howard, but 
men of rare endowments, as they must be who are eminent 
teachers, are few and far between, who will devote their lives 
to the good of their fellow-beings, through the evil report and 
the good report, and in the obscurity of a schoolmaster’s life, 
from no other motives than those of pure benevolence. We wish 
it were otherwise. We wish that the sentiment of duty, and the 
hope of reward in the world to come, might draw the best talent 
into that profession in which it might be employed to the best 
advantage. But we dare not hope that these motives alone 
will suffice, in our day, to fill the ranks with such talent. The 
theory founded upon that expectation, is essentially Utopian. 
The clerical profession is, without question, actuated by as high 
and disinterested motives as any other, and yet, suppose the 
order of our present social arrangements to be remodelled, and 
the clergyman placed where the shoemaker or the blacksmith 
is, how long would the clergy stand before shoemakers and 
blacksmiths in talents and learning ? 

It is of no use to disguise the fact. Honor and emolument 
are the great centres of human attraction, towards which the 
mass of men are tending. These are the motives which govern 
the world at present, always have governed it, and are likely 
to do so for some time to come,—at least, till a Christian edu- 
cation shall have achieved its divine mission. Stouber being a 
sensible, or what is sometimes called a practical man, did not 
think it worth while to wait for such a consummation, but, ad- 
apting his plan of operations to the state of things in which he 
found himself placed, he offered the proper inducements of profit 
and honor, and got his teachers. So can any other individual 
or community get them, and keep them too ; but if they “‘ expect 
the purchase they must pay the price.” 

The more honorable the profession of teaching is made, the 
less lucrative it need be to secure high talent, and vice versa. 
This is one reason why the public school has to bid much 
higher than the college for the same man, in order to secure 
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the prize. Noble souls enough there always are, willing to spend 
their lives in hardship and penury, for the sake of great use- 
fulness and great honor. Others there are of no mean powers 
and accomplishments, who, caring little for the sweets of distine- 
tion, would do good work with good pay. But without one or 
the other of the inducements which I have mentioned, it is idle 
to expect that a large class of able and learned men will devote 
their lives to the work of public instruction. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a single instance of an individual of superior talents 
and education, who has spent his days as an instructor, except 
in a situation very respectable or very lucrative. And yet we 
are constrained to feel that parents and school committees, as a 
general thing, do not regard this matter in its true light, judg- 
ing from the reiterated complaints of the woful deficiencies of 
teachers ; which constitute so large a part of the wit and rhetoric 
of ** Annual Reports.” The “ Abstract of the Massachusetts 
School Returns” for 1845-46, might have been entitled, not 
very inappropriately, ‘‘The Book of Lamentations for the In- 
competency of Instructors.” It is but just to say, however, 
that these complaints are often accompanied with a fair state- 
ment of the proper remedy to be applied to the evils com- 
plained of. 

I know it will be said, and said truly too, that teachers are 
often paid above their deserts, instead of below them. But let 
us see how these mistakes are made. A young man, full of 
talent and ambition, is hired for ten dollars a month, to teach 
his first school. He throws his heart and soul into the work, 
and success crowns his efforts. But he cannot subsist upon 
such a pittance, and is obliged to raise his terms. His em- 
ployers have been so fortunate in him, that, rather than advance 
his salary and secure him, they choose to trust to good fortune 
again; and find, when it is too late, that their money has been 
worse than wasted. Nevertheless, the same policy is adhered 
to, year after year. 

The teacher who is in the work must never slack his hand 
on account of poor compensation. His remedy is to quit it. 

But the community have something to do besides complain. 
In the first place, they need to realize the value of good schools ; 
in the next place, they must be brought to the conviction that 
the teacher makes the school ; and finally, they ought to learn 
how to secure the right teacher. These were the three car- 
dinal aims of Stouber, and he was successful. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


Geography is a science which treats of the earth. In this we 
should not be limited merely to the geometrical surface of the 
earth. It were then a superficial study indeed. How far, 
then, above the surface shall we rise? How deep beneath 
it shall we sink? Just so far as it will be profitable for us to 
do, consistently with our situation and design in teaching. The 
whole design of the study, it appears to me, is to obtain some 
knowledge of our geographical location, and of our national 
resources, as compared with those of other nations. By re- 
sources I mean not our wealth only, nor our products; but 
those instrumentalities by which we are to elevate ourselves in 
the scale of being. As wealth is desirable only as a means 
for procuring those things which shall increase our individual 
growth; as all wealth flows from the natural products of the 
earth, enriched by labor and art ; as these natural productions 
are the result of peculiar geological formations, together with 
the influence of climate ; and as the operations of labor and 
art are regulated by civil institutions; so should a knowledge 
of all these be somewhat connected with the study of geogra- 
phy. 

Cites, then, is a science which has for its object a 
description of the earth, comprising somewhat of geology, of 
botany, of meteorology, of civil history, and, in order to locate 
places for easy and accurate reference, of mathematics ; each 
of these furnishing facts and principles only so far as they are 
important to a just comprehension of our subject. 

From these there arises the divisions of the science into phys- 
ical, civil, and mathematical ; the former of these exhibiting the 
form and more prominent features of the earth and its subdivis- 
ions, such as the mountain ranges of the different contents, 
the basins of the rivers, — treating, also, of the composition of 
these ranges, of their disintegration by means of cold, heat, 
and moisture, and of the deposition of this matter when thus 
decomposed, by means of rivers, and the various methods pur- 
sued by nature ; of the kind of soil resulting from this action ; 
of the climate of different localities, arising from their position 
and elevation, and of the productions springing from this com- 
bination of soil and climate. In this, the nature of our science 
would forbid minute inquiries into the geological arrangement or 
botanical classification of the various objects passing under our 
notice. We deal only with the facts of these, as they enrich 
our pursuit. 

Intimately connected with these considerations, would be 
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those of the peculiar natural causes for the growth of large 
cities ; such as their favorable situation for business, and the 
peculiar kind of business arising from traffic in the natural 
products of the soil which are sent into these places by the 
natural and artificial conveyances, concentering in this loca- 
tion. The influence of state boundaries and governments 
would here find a place ; thus bringing into our study, history, 
which is so intertwined with physical geography that we can 
hardly separate them. 

Lastly, and associated with these other divisions, we find 
mathematical geography. By this we learn the various divis- 
ions of the sphere, which serve the purpose of fixing the rela- 
tive position of places. This, however, if we can trust to 
recent investigations, is liable to change. 

Doubts may suggest themselves in regard to the order in 
which these divisions should be taught. Instruction, in its 
methods, should be adapted to the age and capabilities of those 
instructed. In the eye of science and for mature minds, the 
arrangement would be, first, the mathematical geography, 
and then the physical and civil, so interlinked as to produce 
the most valuable results. But, to the child, these would be 
best taught by inverting the order. To illustrate this, let us 
take one example. We wish to teach a child the geography 
of North America. We would first direct its attention to the 
general contour of the country (having previously been very 
careful to give it a correct idea of a map), showing how this 
is apparently the result of those mighty geological movements 
which formed the mountain ranges on the eastern and western 
sides ; then notice the vast basin of that prince of rivers, the 
Mississippi, lying between these mountain ranges, and bear- 
ing upon its waters the productions of almost a continent ; 
afterwards, notice the great chain of inland seas and their outlet, 
and the rivers of the northern part of the continent. Having 
thus directed the attention and impressed these forms upon the 
mind of the pupil by the daily practice of map-drawing, we 
would then proceed to notice the influence of those causes 
mentioned under the head of physical geography upon the growth 
and developement of our resources. If, then, we wish to pur- 
sue the subject any farther, it can be done most properly in 
connection with history, having, in the mean time, taught the 
mathematical divisions of the globe. 


CALEDON. 
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LOVE OF TEACHING. 


There is a debt, said Lord Bacon, wisely, which every man 
owes to his profession. 

This debt may, of course, be set down as a debt of honor ; 
but, it is one which is none the more likely to be repudiated, on 
that account, by true men. On the contrary, for that very rea- 
son, it will be acknowledged all the more readily, and its obliga- 
tion felt to be all the more sacred and imperative. But the 
sentiment of honor does not alone counsel the acknowledgment 
and discharge of this debt ; it is one whose payment is equally 
recommended by sheer selfishness and worldly prudence, since 
the payer is never in the least impoverished thereby, but rather 
enriched. He pays away mills and gets dollars in return. 

The teacher who does not hold himself bound to do some- 
thing for his profession, to elevate and dignify it, and thus 
advance the cause of education, is no true man ; he is unwise in 
the highest and lowest sense of the word, and unworthy of the 
office he has assumed. Such a teacher is about on a par with 
the undevout astronomer. 

The principal debt which the teacher owes ‘is profession, 
and the one which in a manner includes all others, is Love. 

This obligation is equally binding upon the teacher who enters 
the profession by free choice, and him who is urged into it by 
the pressure of necessity, or the force of circumstances, beyond 
his control. Whatever may have determined his course in the 
outset, once embarked in the business, a love for it becomes his 
first duty. An ardent love for one’s profession, not merely for 
any advantage or honor it may confer, but for its own sake, is 
as indispensable to the highest success in it, as is the vivifying 
influence of the sun to the perfection of the glories of vegetation. 
Unless the teacher has this sentiment in his heart, as a hving 
principle, deep-rooted and vigorous, growing and strengthening 
with his years, no sooner has the natural ardor of youth abated, 
than he sinks immediately into a cold, heartless formality, and 
henceforth his labor is only a wearisome drudgery. Love is 
the universal sweetener of toil, and the teacher stands in peculiar 
need of cultivating this affection for his business, as the best 
preparation for the many trials and vexations he must expect 
to meet with. 

No teacher has ever accomplished any great good for the 
cause of education, without an enthusiastic devotion to his pro- 
fession. If he would elevate and honor the teacher’s vocation, 
and not sink it into disrepute ; if he would know the pleasures 
of daily cheerfulness, courage, and energy, and not suffer the 
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torments of a worse than Promethean fate ; if he would enjoy 
the noble self-respect of one zealous in a great cause, and not 
experience the daily degradation of acting the part of a mere 
hireling, then he must have this love, this devotion. It stands 
in the catalogue of the teacher’s qualifications for his office, 
where charity does in that of the Christian graces. 

Verily, without it, he is no better than sounding brass. Does 
the youthful aspirant, just about to assume the responsible 
duties of the teacher’s office, seek the advice of his elder bro- 
ther? Here it is—the first, the second, the third injunction,— 
seek first a love for your calling, and all manner of prosperity 
shall be added thereunto. 

This was the secret of the late celebrated Dr. Arnold’s suc- 
cess as an instructor. His counsel to a friend about to engage 
in the business of instruction, is full of practical wisdom. 

‘“‘ The misery of tuition,” says he, “‘ seems to me to consist 
in this, that men enter upon it as a means to some further end ; 
are always impatient for the time when they may lay it aside ; 
whereas, if you enter upon it heartily, as your life’s business, 
as a man enters upon any other profession, you are not in dan- 
ger of grudging every hour you give to it, and thinking of how 
much privacy and how much society it is robbing you ; but you 
take it as a matter of course, making it your material occupa- 
tion, and devote yourself to it; and then you will find it is full 
of interest, and keeps life’s current fresh and wholesome, by 
bringing you into such perpetual contact with all the springs of 
youthful liveliness.”’ , 

Heartily, that is the word. If you cannot take your heart 
with you to the work of the schoolroom, if, indeed, it does not 
go before and draw you there, then your absence will be no 
great loss to your pupils. A frigid, formal, heartless style of 
teaching is comparatively worthless. The husbandman does 
not go forth and scatter his seed upon the frosts and snows of 
winter. He waits for the vernal sun to rise, and the genial 
showers to descend; he sees that the ground is warmed, and 
pulverized, and fertilized, and then deposites the precious germs 
not without a reasonable hope of harvest. Here is a lesson for 
the teacher. So must his ground be prepared; the youthful 
mind must be opened and warmed ; curiosity must be aroused ; 
a desire for excellence, moral and intellectual, must be kindled ; 
a hungering and thirsting after knowledge must be created. 
After such preparation, let instruction be given, and it will not 
be lost ; it will take root, and shoot up and bear fruit. Or rath- 
er, should I not say, such preparation is the real, prime object 
of education. But how can this preparation be made? How 
can the young heart be made to glow with the love of truth, 
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and the mental faculties be stimulated to vigorous, persevering 
effort ? Surely, there is nothing so effectual for these ends as 
the eloquence of a jvarty, earnest manner in the teacher. If 
he would inspire his pupils, he must first get inspired himself. 
But this hearty zeal, so important an element in the teacher’s 
qualifications, so indispensable to his success, and, consequently, 
so essential for the elevation of his profession, is not a mere 
mask to be assumed and laid aside at pleasure. It cannot be 
counterfeited, it flows only from a living fountain within. That 
fountain is a sincere love for the business of teaching. 





EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS IN N. HAMPSHIRE. 


The true teacher regards nothing with indifference which 
relates to the cause of education. 

He rejoices in its prosperity, and mourns over its desolation. 
He allows no one to go before him in a just appreciation of its 
importance. Asa patriot, he views in it the palladium of our free 
institutions, and the only hope of permanent national prosperity ; 
as a philanthropist and Christian, it is to him the cause of 
humanity and the handmaid of religion. New England would 
never have been what she is, without New England educa- 
tion. Her weight and importance in the Union and the world 
are the results of her mental and moral cultivation ; and, if she 
would maintain the proud position which she now holds, she 
must adhere to that wise policy which early cherished the in- 
terests of education. 

That she will do this, we feel the fullest assurance. The 
several state legislatures have made a good beginning; some of 
them have already done much. If New Hampshire was not the 
first of the New England sisterhood of states to embark in this 
work, she has at length undertaken it, with the advantage of 
their experience. 

In the summer of 1846, an Act was passed by the General 
Court, establishing the office of Commissioner of Common 
Schools, and making it the duty of that officer to report annually 
on the common schools of the State. The individual selected 
to fill the office thus wisely created, was Prof. Charles B. Had- 
dock, a man eminently fitted for its duties, not only by profound 
and varied attainments, and a large share of the philanthropic 
spirit, but by long experience as a practical teacher in the 
higher departments of instruction. His Report to the Legisla- 
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ture at its last session, stands in the front rank of educational 
documents, and cannot fail to do a good work for the common 
schools of the Granite State. 

The following extracts from its pages may serve as a specimen 
of its style and tone, while they are worthy of repeated perusal 
for their intrinsic excellence :— 


ENTHUSIASM. 


*‘ A teacher of youth should, of course, be familiar with the 
branches he is called to teach; but this is not alone sufficient; 
it is something; united with a happy faculty of instruction and 
government, it is much. But it is not all there is to be desired 
in the guide of the young intellect, the master and companion 
of the future man. What the teacher is in his general char- 
acter, his principles of life, his personal habits, his individual 
objects, his tastes and amusements, his whole bearing and de- 
meanor, has as much to do in forming the spirit and shaping the 
destiny of his pupils, as his more direct instructions. There is 
a certain air about a man, or rather a certain spirit in him, 
which determines, to a great degree, the influence of his whole 
life. It is not exactly what he knows, or what he says, or what 
he does, but a peculiar style of character in all these respects— 
that which makes him one and the same man, everywhere and 
upon all occasions. If of the right sort, bright, earnest, open, 
kindly, full of cheerful hopes, and ennobled by reverence for 
truth and love of goodness, this general character is itself a 
school—a model for young ambition—a fountain of good thoughts, 
a silent, insinuating, living stream, nourishing the roots and 
opening the buds of the spring. 

In this character we find the elements of that ENTHUSIASM 
without which great things are never done, by anybody in any 
sphere of life ; enthusiasm (God in us,) a heavenly, divine spirit, 
moving us to attempt good ends by manly efforts, and, with an 
eye fixed on high objects, to labor earnestly and long, with a 
sturdy heart and a cheerful face. 

It is said of Socrates, the greatest master of ancient Greece, 
that he saw in a dream a beautiful white swan flying toward 
him from the altar of Venus, and lighting in his lap. In a little 
time the bird spread its wings again, and, rising into the air, 
went up, up, till it disappeared in the clear sky. The next day, 
while he was relating the dream to his pupils, Aristo came lead- 
ing to him his son Plato. Socrates fixed his eyes upon the lad, 
surveyed his broad, high forehead, and looked into his deep clear 
eye, and exclaimed, ‘ Behold the swan of my school!’ He 
nursed the boy with parental pride, and parental hopes, and the 
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swan of his school became the noblest mind in the literature of 
his country, and has, perhaps, impressed its influence more sen- 
sibly upon the Christian ages, than any other uninspired intellect. 
When men are found capable of this enthusiastic interest in the 
education of the young, their price is above rubies.” 


MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


‘¢ My idea of the true method of moral instruction in a school 
is to secure, in the first place, a man of virtuous life and of 
sound well-reasoned principles, for a teacher. His school should 
be a model of order ; his requisitions all reasonable, and com- 
mended, by clear and weighty considerations, to the understand- 
ing and conscience of his pupil. A very short and simple 
prayer, or, if the teacher do not feel authorized to lead in prayer, 
a portion of Scripture, read either by himself or the school, 
should open the exercises of the day. In the course of the day, 
some vice, or virtue, some principle of action, should be defined, 
and treated, in few words, but so as to fix attention and awaken 
thought in the members of the school. And, above all, should 
there be in the person of the master himself, an example of the 
precepts he enjoins, and a hearty, earnest interest in the pro- 
motion of virtue, a sincere delight in noble character, a real 
passion for moral excellence, for generous, patriotic, honorable 
action.” 

‘“*T cannot imagine, that such discipline should fail to com- 
mend itself to all right-minded persons, or to encourage in our 
children right principles and virtuous habits.” 





THE ART OF WRITING. . 


“The pen of a ready writer; whereunto shall it be likened ?” 


The first requisite of a good hand-writing is legibility. This 
is favored by roundness much more than by sharpness, and uni- 
formity conduces to the same end, while all irregularity is a great 
hindrance to it. 

A certain degree of elegance should next be aimed at, utility 
always taking precedence of beauty. The good penman, the 
ready writer, is one who can execute with despatch, a hand 
combining these qualities in a high degree. We find a great 
diversity of talent for the acquisition of this art, and, where a 
remarkable aptness for it is developed, we must not expect, as 
a matter of course, uncommon mental capacity. There is a 
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class of learners, a small one indeed, who can at once appreciate 
correctness and beauty of chirography, and easily imitate it. 
These need but little instruction. The next class consists of 
such as have good eyes, but bad hands; they can see the good 
qualities, but cannot easily produce them without proper direc- 
tions. ‘The third, and much the most numerous class, embraces 
those who can never discern wherein good writing differs from 
bad, and of course can never write well, without judicious and 
protracted training. 

How to take, not a single child of this description, but a whole 
school, as yet unskilled in the first turn of ** pothooks,”’ and train 
them to be ready writers, in the shortest possible time,—this is 
a question of interest to teachers ; it comes home to their busi- 
ness and bosoms. 

The first step for a teacher to take for the accomplishment 
of this object, is to form a plan of operation. He must get a 
theory on the subject, either by his own invention or by adop- 
tion. Whether good or bad, he must have faith in it, or it will 
be of no service. He must have in his mind a distinct view of 
the result he would reach, and determine the course by which 
he is to come to it, otherwise his labor will be comparatively 
fruitless. 

The art of writing consists of two parts; first, a thorough 
knowledge of the true forms and just proportions of the letters ; 
and second, a command of the hand and pen, or what is some- 
times technically called execution, which includes position, pen- 
holding, and the movements of the fingers, hand, and arm. 

He who would excel in teaching this art, must never depart 
from that fundamental rule in teaching, Attempt but onzE thing 
at a time. Instead, however, of adhering to this wise maxim, 
it is not very uncommon for teachers to direct their pupils, for 
their first lesson in penmanship, to imitate a copy of fine hand, 
which is about as reasonable as it would be to give them a pro- 
blem in the cube root to solve, by way of introduction to the 
science of numbers. 

As our limits do not permit us to go far into the details of 
what we conceive to be the best method of teaching this branch 
of education, we must content ourselves with just sketching its 
outline. 

Scholars who are to receive instruction in penmanship, 
should be arranged in classes for that purpose, as well as 
for other studies. In large schools, where all the scholars 
brought together under one teacher are of nearly the same 
degree of advancement, such a division might constitute a class. 
In the first lessous, the position of the pupils alone should be 
attended to. When this is made familiar, and not before, the 
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class should be furnished with pencils or penholders, and taught 
the correct method of holding the pen. To do this effectually, 
it is necessary for the teacher to pay particular attention to 
each individual scholar, and repeat his directions till all are 
able, at a given signal, to grasp the pen promptly, in the proper 
manner. At this stage, the movements of the fingers, the fore- 
arm, and the whole arm, should be taught at first separately, 
and afterwards in combination. The learners are now prepared 
for the study of the forms of the elements of the letters. The 
black-board is an indispensable auxiliary in teaching this branch 
of the art. A single element should be exhibited at a time on 
the board, and the whole class required to imitate it at the same 
time, the teacher frequently inspecting the results, and showing 
the prominent faults by examples on the board, and pointing 
out wherein they consist. This process should be continued 
through all the letters, small and capital, many times in large 
text hand, and afterwards in small hand. The class having 
been in this way well drilled in these two branches of the art, 
nothing farther is needed but practice, and cultivation of the 


taste, to render nineteen out of twenty elegant and rapid pen- 
men. 





THE TEACHER’S MONUMENTS. 


The celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Abbott to the Preceptorship of Phillips’ Exeter 
Academy, drew together a crowd of the alumni of that noble 
institution, some after a long absence, to look again upon the 
scenes of their youthful hopes and youthful aspirations, and to 
testify their gratitude to their venerable instructor, whom they 
had always regarded with reverence and affection. Among the 
many distinguished individuals present, who had received their 
early classical training there, Daniel Webster and Edward 
Everett were the most conspicuous. At the table, these 
illustrious pupils were seated, the one on the right, and the oth- 
er on the left of their veteran preceptor. Mr. Webster, in the 
course of some remarks made by him, took occasion to express 
his surprise, that, while the memory of the artist, whose talents 
are employed on perishable matter, should be honored with 
monuments of marble and brass, the teacher, the highest of all 
artists, whose proper work consists in moulding the immortal 
mind into the just proportions of a perfect character, had 
seldom, if ever, had his name perpetuated by such memorials. 

John P. Hale, who followed Mr. Webster, modestly begged 
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leave to dissent from the view taken by his distinguished friend. 
He thought the teacher Aad his monuments, and those, too, of 
the most durable kind. For, said he, with how much truth 
might our venerated preceptor, looking on either hand, exclaim, 


“‘ Exegi monumentum aere perennius.” 


This happy “ hit” was received with great applause, and called 
up the following very amusing reminiscence. 

A lad having been called upon by Dr. Abbott, to read the 
Ode commencing with the verse quoted above, instead of con- 
struing it, I have executed a monument more lasting than 
brass, rendered it, I have eaten a monument more enduring 
than brass. 

The Doctor, assuming a gravity of tone and manner peculiar 
to himself, interrupting him, said, Have you, sir? You may 
sit, then, till you have digested it. 





THE ART OF DRAWING. 


We hope the time is not far distant when the art of Drawing, 
will be considered one of the essential branches of common 
school instruction. So numerous and important are its uses, 
that it is surprising they should have been so long overlooked. 
Its speedy introduction into the Grammar Schools of Boston, 
was ably advocated in the last annual Report on those schools. 
It is very obvious that it may be profitably taught in connection 
with the kindred art of Penmanship. 

The following view of its practical utility is taken from 
the introduction to Chapman’s American Drawing Book :— 

“Tt is not only as a beautiful accomplishment, or a source 
of amusement for leisure moments, that the art of Drawing 
should be cultivated. It has its practical uses in every occu- 
pation of life. It opens to all inexhaustible sources of utility, 
as well as pleasure ; practises the eye to observe, and the hand 
to record, the ever-varying beauty with which Nature abounds ; 
and spreads a charm around every object of God’s beautiful 
creation, unfelt and unknown to those who have neglected its 
cultivation. It does more: it gives strength to the arm of the 
mechanic, and taste and skill to the producer, not only of the 
embellishments, but actual necessities of life. From the anvil 
of the smith, and the workbench of the joiner, to the manufac- 
turer of the most costly productions of ornamental art, it is ever 
at hand with its powerful aid, in strengthening invention and 
execution, and qualifying the mind and hand to design and pro- 
duce whatever the wants or the tastes of society may require.” 
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USEFUL HINTS. 


Never conquer two difficult studies at once. One enemy at 
@ time, is not a better rule for the warrior than for the student. 
Let the student make frequent reviews. Never let him enter 
upon a new lesson, till he has reviewed the old one. If pos- 
sible, let him review on each Saturday, what he has read dur- 
ing the week. 

Let the student, at the beginning of a book, get short les- 
sons. It is the only way to make a scholar. The teacher can- 
not hear long lessons with accuracy. Long lessons are proper 
only when the pupil is so far advanced that he may be safely 
supposed to understand all but the more difficult points. 

A student should never be permitted to recite poorly, day af- 
ter day. Now and then, by accident, he may make a poor reci- 
tation ; but he should generally have his lessons well. Let the 
teacher be certain that the lessons are so short that the student 
can get them, and then let him be required to get them. If 
he is in a class and cannot keep up with it, let him be instantly 
removed, or the lessons brought down to his capacity, and the 
others put to extra labor on other studies. 

What has been said, may be summed up in the following gen- 
eral rule: let the student have such lessons as he can certainly 
get well, and then let him be required to get them well. A pu- 
pil that wd not learn well such lessons as he can learn, if 
small, should be induced to it by the application of some per- 
suasive more or less pungent. If he is so large as to be be- 
yond the reach of any persuasive, he should be sent home. No 
conscientious teacher will permit his school to be injured by so 
bad an example, nor take money of a parent for the education 
of his son, when the son is receiving no education whatever. 
The boy should be put to other business. He had better be 
doing something behind the plough or the counter, than nothing 
at his books.— Preface to Colton’s Greek Reader. 





EXTRACT FROM MILTON. 


I shall detain you now no longer in the demonstration of 
what we should not do, but straight conduct you to a hill-side, 
where I will point you out the right path of a virtuous and no- 
ble education ; laborious indeed, ‘at the first ascent, but else so 
smooth, so green, so full of goodly prospect and melodious 
sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus was not more 
charming. I doubt not but ye shall have more ado to drive 
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our dullest and laziest youth, our stocks and stubs, from the infi- 
nite desire of such a happy nurture, than we have now to hale 
and drag our choicest and hopefullest wits to that asinine feast 
of sow-thistles and brambles which is commonly set before them, 
as all the food and entertainment of their tenderest and most 
docile age. “ “* * 

I call, therefore, a complete and generous education, that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously, all the offices, both private and public, of peace and 
war. 





THE CITY OF ROXBURY. 


It ap from the Annual Report of the School Committee 
of the Gity of Roxbury, which has just made its appearance, 
that the principal school for girls in that city, is under the 
superintendence of a Principal, with whom are associated ten 
female Assistants. ‘The whole number of pupils is 412, giving to 
each teacher, including the Principal, about 37 pupils on an aver- 
age. Here the number of teachers is larger, in proportion to 
the number of scholars, than in any other school within our 
knowledge. This example of liberality in furnishing the means 
of thorough instruction is worthy of imitation. 





PROBLEM. 


To inscribe within a given circle, three equal circles touching 
each other, and each touching the given circle internally. 

Also, to find the general formula for inscribing any number 
of circles, upon the conditions above stated. 





C. C. CHase, 4 Principal of the Lowell High School, has 
to 


been appointed the vacancy in the Editorial Committee, 
which was occasioned by the resignation of G. B. Emerson, 
Esq. 





Keep your head cool by temperance; your feet warm by 
exercise ; and go soon to bed; and if you are inclined to grow 
fat, keep your eyes open and mouth shut. OLD Parr. 
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